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NO, 91 PRESIDENT EMERITUS, HARVARD UNIVERSITY Your 


THE DIFFERENTIATION OF THE HIGH SCHOOL 
* COURSE IN ENGLISH.* 


The discussion of this immense subject will necessarily be very 
brief, and I cannot touch more than a few of its many elements. 
The first point I want to make is this:—for the past ten years we 
have all been listening to an extraordinary denunciation of col- 


lege requirements for admission in English, and indeed, denun- 


ciation of the whole influence of colleges on secondary schools. It 
is alleged that the requirements of the colleges have impaired the 


value of secondary schools, have affected injuriously the style of 


teaching: in schools, and have tended to limit painfully the 


freedom of secondary school teachers. Now the subject of Eng- 


lish is a very recent one in any schools of English-speaking peo- 


| ple, primary or secondary. It is comparatively a very recent sub- 


ject in colleges themselves. Who introduced the subject of Eng- 
lish into the whole series of schools from bottom to top? The 
colleges! What was the subject-matter of instruction in English 
before the year 1870 in American schools? English grammar, 


than which a more inappropriate subject cannot be conceived. As 


a matter of fact, where did this teaching of English language and 


literature in whatever method arise? Where did it come from ? 
_ From the new requirements.in English for admission to college! 


How long ago was that? 1870! We have only had forty years 
of experience with this new subject and method of school in- 


struction. Naturally, we have not got a perfect system yet, but 


let us all remember that the topic itself as a subject of instruc- 
tion in schools came from the colleges. 


*President Eliot’s remarks during the discussion at the meeting of the New 


_ England Association of Teachers of English, Boston, March 18, 1911. 


Secondly, let us consider for a moment the quality of these lists 
of books issued by college examination boards, which are recom-) 
mended for use in secondary schools. Can anybody question the 
fact that those lists consist exclusively of specimens of En lish| 
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literature which it is in the highest degree desirable that boys} 
and girls from fourteen to eighteen, whose mother tongue is Eng-| 
lish, should be made acquainted with? I venture to say that no 
book has ever been recommended in the college lists of English} 
with which it is not distinctly desirable that the school population | 
in an English-speaking country should be made acquainted. It may | 
not always be practical to make the pupils acquainted with all of| 
them ; but it is highly desirable that they should all be acquainted | 
with most of the specimens of English contained in those lists. | 

But we are constantly told that the population of the schools} 
itself has changed profoundly; and that what was fit as literary 
material in the schools of forty years ago, or even of twenty years | 
ago, is unfit today. Let us look for a moment at the precise na- | 
ture of this change. The first striking feature of the change is} 
the advent of large numbers of pupils whose mother tongue is not | 
English,—aliens we call them. We were all aliens a century or 
two ago; but these are new aliens, and many of them have not 
learned English, at least as a mother tongue. The fact is plain. 
There are 5,000 Greeks in Lowell; there are 40,000 French-Ca- 
nadians in Fall River; there is an immense diversity of alien 
population in the city of New York. Nobody can question the 
fact. Low much should that affect the teaching of English lit-. 
erature in American schools? Is it clear, in the first place, that | 
these alien races are less intelligent than what we try to call the | 
American race in this country? Is it at all clear that the minds of 
the Russian Jews, the Italians, the Armenians, and the Greeks, 
are any less capable of enjoying English literature than the minds 
of the so-called American children? To my mind it is not only 
not clear, but it seems to me that the actual facts demonstrate that 
all those races I have mentioned are highly capable of enjoying 
English literature if only they go at it in the right way. For 
instance, the best acting by children I ever saw in my life was by 
a large number of Russian-Jew children on the East Side of New 
York, and they were acting an English play, “The Prince and the 
Pauper.” 

We have a few Italians coming into Harvard College, chiefly 
from the Boston Latin School, and there is not the slightest doubt 


| 

‘that they are capable of comprehending English literature, and 
| enjoying it to the full. Some years ago Mrs. Eliot and I were 
| sitting in the coupé of a diligence in the Italian Tyrol and talking 
‘together, when an Italian gentleman with only one leg (he had 
‘lost the other in the War of 1866 between Austria aid Italy) 
‘climbed with great difficulty into the coupé and sat down beside 
us. Ile had not been there more than a minute before he said in 
‘accents distinctly recognizable as Shakespearian, “Might I have 
ithe great privilege of listening to your conversation?” He had 
en: a diligent student of Rnalish literature, but had seldom heard 
‘the arenes spoken. We were much with ae gentleman during 
ithe next efor hours, and he told us ane he had read all 
the European literatures, and that the English immeasurably sur- 
passed every other. He gave some very good reasons for this belief, 
‘such as amplitude, richness, and variety of form, and general high 
level with superb climaxes. He had read much of American litera- 
‘ture, notably Lowell and Longfellow. He had never heard of Whit- 
|tier, so when I got home I sent him a volume of Whittier’s poems, 
‘which he promptly acknowledged, expressing his great interest 
‘and pleasure in the poems, and specifying the poem which most 
delighted him. It was that beautiful hymn,— 

r 


“Another hand is beckoning us, 
Another call is given, 

| And glows once more with angel steps, 
The path which leads to Heaven.” 


That was the thing he picked out from all of Whittier’s works as 
the finest; but he delighted in them all. Now, there was an 
Italian’s opinion about uglich literature. There was the effect 
of English literature on the mind of an educated Italian, who 
Bimed a modest living as a country lawyer. 

Shall we imagine thet the Italians, who are more and more 
coming to our shores, are not going to be open in school to the 
delights of English literature, to the joys of good reading? We 
must go somewhat farther. In late years, there have come to Har- 
vard College a considerable number of Chinese students. At a 
dinner given to Ex-Governor Montague of Virginia by the Southern 
Club, ‘a rather select group of young Southerners in Harvard Col- 
lege; the Governor made some allusions to the color-line; so when 
I.had my chance to speak I remarked, “We must reconsider the 


color-line business; for we have men of a new color in Harvard 
College, and they seem to be people of remarkable capacity in 
English as well as in other western subjects.” Later the president 
of the club said, “I should like to add something to what President, 
Eliot has said about these Chinese. I sit between two Chinamen in. 
Philosophy 6, and those two fellows can both take better notes in| 
English of the lecture given in English than I can, and when it 
comes to examinations, I borrow their notes.” That is the highest 
testimonial one student can give another. 

It does not follow, ladies and gentlemen, that the coming into 
our schools of large numbers of the races we call alien is going to 
make more difficult the teaching of English, except indeed at the 
very outset. 

There is another and much more important change in our 
schools. This is the public desire to send the children, while in 
school, in the different directions which they are to take later in 
life. That is a policy never thought of in the high schools of the 
country until comparatively recent years. The high school course 
was held to be a cultural course, adapted pretty well to everybody. 
That is no longer the thought about even the high school course. 
We perceive a serious change in the needed courses of study in 
the schools, and in their recognition of variety of faculty and 
difference of direction in the pupils themselves. How ought that 
to affect the teaching of English? As has been mentioned twice 
in these papers of today,—only by giving it a more important 
place. The fewer the cultural subjects in American schools, the 
more importance must be attached to English literature and Eng- 
lish composition. 

Still another change has come over the American schools quite 
within my memory. There is less driving. The driving was al- 
ways unsuccessful, never produced any real interest in literature 
or in scholarship, never really made the boy or the girl who was 
driven a more promising person for the future in relation to 
English literature or art. The driving was unsuccessful; but it 
was the spirit of the schools. Now there is much less attempt at 
driving. What has taken its place? The attempt to lead, and 
inspire, and interest. That is an enormous improvement; but it 
is an improvement that involves a very considerable change in the 
teaching of. English.in general, the language as well as the litera: 
ture. We have to make use of methods which interest the children 
themselves. Now those methods abound. There are plenty of 


them. We heard just now an excellent description of an inter- 
esting method which depended for efficiency on motives within 
the children themselves. We must place more reliance in teach- 
ing English and English literature on the things which awaken 
emotion, stimulate interest, prove to be snigeible, and result in 
giving the children some power of entertaining other people, of 
giving enjoyment. That was the marvel in the’ presentation of 
“The Prince and the Pauper” which I saw in the old Bowery of 
New York—the enjoyment of the children in their work. Three 
sets of actors were appointed for each play staged; in order that 
more children might have the enjoyment of entertaining a thou- 
sand of their kindred and friends who made up the audience at 
each performance. The house was always packed at ten cents a 
seat; and the enjoyment of the audience was great. To be able 
to give such pleasure is a great advantage and incitement for 
any child. We must try to give our pupils some little power of 
literary expression, in order to give them this joy in performance, 
in work, in achievement. Committing to memory beautiful pieces 
of literature for recitation before an audience, acting charades, 
and reading aloud with vivacity and expression, are good means 
of instruction. A teacher who has gifts in any of these directions 
can enlist some pupils in such exercises through their imitative 
faculty. We must try to make the children enjoy literature, just 
as we want adults to enjoy literature; in the hope of implanting 
in their minds the love of reading. 

These, then, are the great differences which we perceive in our 
schools, and the consequent changes to be made in the discipline 
and methods of the schools. But as we listened to the papers this 
morning, did we not say to ourselves, “One of our troubles is that 
we cannot differentiate enough in the schools; we cannot give 
enough individual instruction?’ We cannot address straight to 
the individual boy or girl the teaching which fits him or her; for 
the towns and cities will not appropriate money enough to pay for 
individual teaching. It is impossible for a young woman with 
sixty-five, fifty-six, or forty pupils-before her, to give individual 
instruction. Perhaps with not more than forty she ean give a 
little attention to individuals, but not with sixty-five or fifty-six. 

Jntil we lower that standard of the number of pupils before a 
single teacher, the best instruction in English literature will not 
be practicable in our schools. Until we dismiss the notion that 


there is such a thing as “an average child,’ we cannot teach any 
literature well. 

In regard to the perception of literary excellencies, children 
differ infinitely; and children in the same family often exhibit 
extraordinary differences. I have repeatedly seen in families in 
which I was very much interested the impossibility of addressing 
the same instruction in English and in literature to all the members 
of the same family group. The differentiation must get down 
to the individual before we can obtain the best, results. Of course, 
the same-is true in the right teaching of many other subjects— 
medicine, for instance. All medical teaching is now addressed 
straight to the individual, and none other is good for much. It 
is particularly true in regard to inspiring the love of reading and 
then gratifying the desire, that the individual must be studied. 
I hope this suggestion does not seem to you too hard. I hope it 
does not seem undemocratic, to use the word which Dr. Lowell 
used. Democracy is not equality; it does not involve any equal- 
ity whatever, not even that equality of opportunity which I notice 
some eminent statesmen are much in the habit of dwelling upon. 
There is, indeed, no such thing as equality of opportunity, because 
the value of an opportunity depends entirely on the ability to 
seize it, and the ability varies infinitely. In reality, the demoe- 
racy has more interest in developing the diversities in children, 
and matching these diversities within the public schools, than it 
has, or ever has had, in any doctrine of equality. 

The prospects with regard to good teaching of English liter- 
ature and English composition seem to me clearly encouraging. 
I trust that we have got over some of the early objections made to 
teaching English literature at all in schools and colleges. When 
I said that English literature was not taught at all in Amevican 
schools forty years ago, I ought to have added that this best of 
literatures was not taught in American colleges forty years ago. 
We have gained immensely during the past generation, and we 
are going to gain a deal more; because the English language is 
going round the globe, and English literature is the supreme liter- 
ature of all time. 
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EDITOPR’S NOTES. 


_ With the printing of this address, which Dr. Eliot delivered at 
he March meeting of our Association, the trilogy on “Differen- 
dation” ends. Both contentions have been admirably presented, 
nd each teacher of English may now be confident of authoritative 
support, no difference which view he accepts. But in the words 
gf Sir Roger—now, alas! our friend of possible differentia- 
ibility—there is still much to be said on both sides. In view of 
he keen interest felt throughout the country, the theme is bound 
o recur. The circular enclosed presents varied phases of the topic 
phich the English Round Table of the National Education A sso- 
ation is now investigating. Professor Greenough and the editor 
pill welcome your personal views and will gladly communicate 
them to the general committee. 

If there are members or friends of the Association who desire a 
reprint of our Leaflets in book form, and who have not yet sent in 
their subscriptions, the plea is urgent that replies be mailed without 
delay. The Executive Committee at a recent session, decided that 
unless there was an immediate and generous response, the enterprise 
would be temporarily abandoned. Additional subscription blanks wilt 
be furnished on request. 

—The Editor. 
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Sykes’ Elementary English 
Composition 


The best text-bcok for first year high 
school English. Adopted by Fall River 
and New Bedford. 


Lamont’s English Composition 


The best book for third and fourth year 
bigh school reflects the ex- 


perience of a successful teacher and keen 


work. It 


newspaper editor. 


Moody & Lovett’s First View of 
English Literature 


The most interesting, inspiring and 
teachable text-book on English Literature 


ever written for high schools. 


Scribner English Classics 
25c each 


Uniform in price and binding. Clear readabl 
pages. Notes and introductions prepared by bes 
authorities. 


Burke’s Speech for Conciliation 
Carlyle’s Essay on Burns 
Coleridge’s Ancient Mariner 


Washington’s Farewell Addres: 
and Webster’s First Bunker Hil 
Oration «4 


Macaulay’s Life and Writings o 
Addison, and Essay on Johnson 


Shakespeare’s Julius Czesar 
Shakespeare’s Macbeth 
Browning’s Shorter Poems 
Scott’s The Lady of the Lake 
Milton’s Shorter Poems 

Mrs. Gaskell’s Cranford 
Stevenson’s Treasure Island 
Stevenson’s Travels with a Donke; 
Stevenson’s Inland Voyage 
Others in preparation 


CHARLES, SCRIBNER®*S, SONS 


553-157 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


387 Washington Street, Boston, Mass 


New Issues in The Riverside Literature Series 


THE RISE OF SILAS LAPHAM 
By Wiri1am Dean Howe ts. 


By Joe: CHanpLerR Harris. No, 201. 


THE NIBELUNGLIED 


Translated by Daniel B. Shumway. No. 203. 
THE OLD TESTAMENT NARRATIVE 
Edited by Alfred Dwight Sheffield. No. 204. 


With an introduction. 
LITTLE MR. THIMBLEFINGER STORIES 
Paper 30 cents; linen, 40 cents. 
THE NIGHT BEFORE THANKSGIVING, A WHITE HERON, ETC. 
By Sarau OrnE Jewett. Edited by Katharine H. Shute. No.202. Paper, 15c;linen, 25c. 


No. 200, Paper, soc; linen, 6oc. 


Linen, 75 cents. 


Linen, 75 cents. 


Edited by Ella M. Powers. No. 205. (In press.) 
GOETHE’S FAUST. THE FIRST PART 

Translated by Bayard Taylor. No. 206. (In press.) 
THE SPY 

By James FenNtMoRE Cooper. Edited by Charles Swain Thomas. No. 207. (In Press.) 
HOW TO TEACH ENGLISH CLASSICS 


By CuHarRiLes Swain THomas. Extra No. I. 


Paper, 15 cents, net. Postpaid. 


Houghton Mifflin Company 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 


| 
A DICKENS READER 


— 


Longman’s English Classics 


For scholarship, helpfulness of notes, large and clear type, firm and opaque paper, 
substantial and attractive binding, the series has long been favorably known. 


SOME VOLUMES OF RECENT PUBLICATION ARE: 
Byron’s Childe Harold, Canto IV, and Prisoner of Chillon 
Edited by H. E. Coblentz, Principal South Division High School, Milwaukee, Wis. 25 cents 
Dicken’s Tale of Two Cities 
Edited by Frederick W. Roe, Ass’t Professor of English, University of Wisconsin. 25 cents 
Gray’s Elegy In A Country Churchyard and Goldsmith’s The Deserted Village 
Edited by James F. Hosic, Head of Dept. of English in Chicago Normal School. 25 cents 


Lowell’s Vision of Sir Launfal and Other Poems 
Edited by Allan Abbot, Head of Dept. of English, Horace Mann High School. 25 cents 


Selections from Lincoln 
Edited by Daniel K. Dodge, Professor of English in the University of Illinois. 25 cents 


Macaulay’s Essay on Lord Clive 


Edited by Preston’C. Farrar, Head of Dept. of English in Erasmus Hall High Schoo), Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 25 cents 


Volumes prescribed for college entrance are supplied at the uniform price of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS 


Longmans, Green & Co. pn 


WOULD YOU LIKE TO SEE 


The Yosemite, the Big Trees, the Many Vacation 
Resorts of California and Rebuilt San Francisco P 


You can do so at comparatively small cost if 
you attend the National Education Association 
Convention in San Francisco, July 8-14, 1911. 


(Printed by request of the 
National Education Association. ) 


STANDARD | 
ENGLISH CLASSICS 


STEVENSON An Inland Voyage and Travels with a Donkey 
Edited by Louis Franklin Snow. Price, 35 cents | 


SELECTIONS FROM THE OLD TESTAMENT 
Edited by Henry Nelson Snyder. Price, 30 cents 


SELECTIONS FROM HUXLEY 
Edited by John P. Cushing. Price, 25 cents }) 
STEVENSON’S TREASURE ISLAND 
Edited by F. W. C. Hersey. Price, 45 cents | 


THE STANDARD ENGLISH CLASSICS SERIES | 


fulfilling the College Entrance Requirements for 1911-1915, embodies the highest excellence of editorial | 
matter and mechanical finish. Forthcoming additions to the series are:— | 


SELECTIONS FROM THE LETTERS, SPEECHES, AND 
STATE PAPERS OF LINCOLN 


THACKERAY’S ENGLISH HUSIORISTS OF THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


GINN & COMPANY 


29 Beacon Street, Boston 


Compiled by Ida M. Tarbell | 


} 
Edited by Stark Young | 


The Important Subject of Literature 


CAN BE BEST TAUGHT BY USING 


The Silver Series of Classics 


q This series of masterpieces of English prose and poetry comprises fifty 
volumes, and includes texts required for college entrance. Each vol- 
ume has been edited not only with scholarly care but also with a practical and 
sympathetic comprehension of the needs of both teacher and pupil. 

@ The copious notes, the analyses and summaries, the extracts from well 
known critics, the specimen examination questions, make the books ideal 
for school use and for college entrance work. 

@ The volumes are attractively bound in rich red cloth; the paper and 
typography are excellent. 


THE PRICES OF THESE TEXTS HAVE LATELY BEEN REDUCED; 
MOST OF THE VOLUMES ARE NOW TWENTY-FIVE CENTS APIECE. 


Write for list and information. 


Silver, Burdett & Company 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 


© i e 
The Kingsley English Texts 
eae 
MAUD E. KINGSLEY, A. B., A. M., and FRANK HERBERT PALMER, A. B., A. M. 
The series now includes the following subjects: 


Julius Caesar - - - - - . Cloth 40c Paper 25c 
The Merchant of Venice - - - =e’ tedy Ti “ 
Macbeth - - - - - - * ss ss “ es 
Evangeline - - - - - - = af s oe s 
Narrative Episodes from the 

Old Testament - - - - - ve W “« 30c 
The Sir Roger de Coverley Papers’ - ae ha ss se se 
The Ancient Mariner - - - - Cloth only, 30c 


The Vision of Sir Launfal_ - = 3 3 “ “ “ 


All that was said in a former advertisement in regard to Outline Studies is equally true of the 
special treatment of the subject-matter included in these Texts. The Introductions, Scene-Settings, 
and the Notes are especially planned to help the pupil to visualize, and to do his own thinking. 
The Outline Study of each book is bound in with the Text. There are many other original features 
which make this edition of the English Classics distinctive. They have received high praise from 
able educators, who have appreciated their pedagogical value. 

Other volumes in the series are in preparation. 


See full description in our Complete Catalog, which will be sent free on request. 


The Palmer Company 


120 Boylston Street 
Boston, Mass. 


NOW READY! 
English Readings for Schools 


WiLpur L. Cross, General Editor. 


Arnold: Sohrab and Rustum, and Shakespeare: As You Like It. Edited 
Other Poems. Edited by Walter S. by John W. Cunliffe and George R. 
Hinchman, Groton School. 25 cents. Elliott, University of Wisconsin. 35 


eis cents. 
Bunyan: Pilgrim’s Progress, Part I. 


Edited by John H. Gardiner. 4o cents. Shakespeare: Julius Caesar. Edited 
Burke: On Conciliation. Edited by by Ashley H. Thorndike, Columbia 
Daniel V. Thompson, Lawrenceville University. 35 cents. 
School. 30 cents. 
Defoe: Robinson Crusoe. 
Wilbur L. Cross, Yale University. 50 
cents. 
Scott: Lady of the Lake. Edited by Shakespeare: Merchant of Venice. 
Alfred M. Hitchcock, Public High Edited by Frederick E. Pierce, Yale 
School, Hartford, Conn. 35 cents. University. 35 cents. 


3 Shakespeare: Macbeth. Edited by 
Edited sby Felix E. Schelling, University of Penn- 
sylvania. 35 cents. 


A complete list of the forthcoming volumes in English Readings for Schools will be sent on request 


Henry Holt and Company 


34 West 33rd St., New York. 128 Tremont St., Boston. 
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